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MARYLAND. 


Retreat Hill, May 23, 1832. 


Dear Brotner,—As I am about to give some 
account of a late excursion intoa part of the 
country, hitherto but little visited by ministers 
of our church, it may not be amiss to be a little 
more circumstantial than usual. Soon after I 

rted with you in the city, which was on the 
4th inst. at about 3 o’clock, P. M. Bro. Taylor 
and mvself went on board the vessel command- 
ed by Capt. Jenkins, bound for Salisbury, Som- 
erset Co. E. S. Md. The wind pe. unfa- 
vorable we were not able to proceed farther than 
to the mouth of Curtis’ Creek that evening.— 
The Captain ran into this place for protection 
from a storm, which he apprehended at hand, 
and which soon came on and continued until a 
considerable time in the night. Before we at- 
tempted to take our repose, all hands were col- 
lected by permission of our Captain,in the cabin, 
where we cheerfully united in a hymn of praise, 
and in supplication to the Father of mercies.— 
The vegulat inmates of the cabin were Rev. 
Mr. Davis, of the Baptist church, Rev. S. ie 3 
lor, of the M. E. church, a young Physician, the 
son of the present Bishop of the State of Mary- 
land, and myself. Thus you see we had mate- 
rials on board for a four handed combat, yet all 
appeared as by common consent to avoid topics 
of controversy; so that our time passed off in 
social chat and in reading useful books. On Sa- 
turday morning we got under way, and on Sun- 
day morning landed at Shad Point, in Wicomi- 
co river,we then took leave of our kind Captain, 
the Baptist Minister, and the young Doctor.— 
Taking our saddle-bags on our arms, we now 
walked about two miles to brother ‘Taylor’s, 
where we, procuring a gig and horse, liastened 
on to Zion meeting house, at which place we 
heard a sermon delivered by a preacher of the 
M.E.Church. After the conclusion of the ser- 
mon,brother Taylor publicly renounced his con- 
nexion with the M. E. Church. Brother Wm. 
Quinton, late a member of the Senate of Mary- 
land, then read an address to the congregation 
which he had recently published, and offered 
such explanatory observations as he judged pro- 

er, that the subject might be well understood 
y the people. 

An invitation was then given for persons to 
become members of the Methodist Protestant 
Church; whereupon twenty-one persons gave in 
their names, including two preachers, viz. Pur- 
nel Persey, (the gentleman who had preached) 
and Stephen ‘l'aylor. In the afternoon I preach- 
ed at Fork town to a large and attentive con- 

regation, and on Monday, at Persey’s meeting 
bouss about eight miles from Zion. After ser- 
mon, brother T. who accompanied me, delivered 
a short address on the subject of Church Gov- 
ernment, and opened the door for members to be 
received,upon which twelve joined immediately, 
and two have been Teceived since. After din- 
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ing at brother Persey’s we drove on to brother 
Quinton’s, where I preached at night. to a re- 
spectable company of attentive hearers. Next 
morning we started for Potatoe Neck, and pro- 
ceeding on to Newtown, turned a little off the 
road to visit brother Avra Melvin, a minister 
who had but recently seceded from the M. E. 
Church. By his advice we were induced to al- 
ter our course, and instead of going to Potatoe 
Neck we went to Horn town, where it was sup 
posed there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
an appointment to hold meeting in the Methodist 
meeting house. We called on one of the trus- 
tees of the house, but he, although kind indeed 
to us personally, did not feel at liberty to take 
the responsibility on himself of granting us liber- 
ty to hold meeting in the house. Finding it im- 
practicable to = here, I felt a strong incli- 
nation to see alocal minister of the M. E. Church 
a few miles off in Accomack Co. Va. of whose 
reform principles I had received favourable in- 
telligence. 

Accordingly we started after breakfast, and 
reached the place of his residence (called Atlan- 
tic view) before dinner. I soon learned he was 
quite familiar with the names of the most prom- 
ineut uinisters of the M. P. Church, as he had 
been a oe patron of our periodical almost 
from the beginning; consequently he is not only 
informed on these subjects, but has imbibed the 
sentiments of those writers. Unsolicited, he re- 
quested me to preach in the Methodist meeting 
house in his neighbourhood. To this I readily 
consented, and at night had a large congrega- 
tion to address, although the notice was very 
short. The Divine Presence manifestly attend- 
ed the word spoken. On Thursday we took 
leave of our kind friends in Accomac, and pro- 
ceeded to an appointment at Swanzy Creek 
meeting-house. At this place the congregation 
was small, in consequence, as we understood, 
of the limited notice, given in the neighborhood, 
notwithstanding, we had a comfortable time to- 
gether. In the evening, after calling and sup- 
ping at brother Melvin’s, we drove on to New- 
town, on the Pocomoke river, and put up at the 
house of a kind merchant, whose name I have 
somehow lost. At night we held a meeting in 
the Methodist meeting house, which was well 
attended. In this place there had been a seces- 
sion of members from the M. E. Church on the 
preceding Sabbath evening, and to night sever- 
al more withdrew. On Friday morning we went 
on to brother Quinton’s, where we dined, and 
in the evening rode to Snow Hill, (the seat of 
justice for Worcester Co.) where I preached in 
the court hourse to a large collection of very at- 
tentive hearers. After meeting we returned to 
brother Quinton’s. On Saturday morning we 
held a quarterly meeting conterence,in the meet- 
ing house near his residence, consisting of four 
preachers,(two of whom are ordained ministers;) 
two leaders, a steward, and myself. A minister 
of the M. E. Church took a seat with us, but 
not asa member of the conference. At this 
quarterly conference the two licensed preachers 
and an exhorter, who had recently left the old 


church, had their licenses renewed. A steward 
was elected, and brother S. Taylor recommend- 
ed as an itinerant minister for the new circui 
in part, already formed, consequently he is-au- 
thorized. to proceed forthwith. Brother Mel-. 
vin, who has been an experienced itinerant min- 
ister, has agreed to extend his sphere of minis- 
terial labour so as to co-opperate with brother T. 
in filling all the more important appointments. 
Here it may not be amiss to observe, that the 
meeting house, in which we held our quarterly 
conference belongs to brother Quinton, and was 
erected almost exclusively at his own expense. 
It isa neat frame country building, of good di- 
mensions, rough cast without, and completely 
finished within. ‘There is a campground with- 
in the inclosed lot of this house, prepared at 
unusual expense. If our brethren should think 
it expedient to hold a camp meeting this sum- 
mer, [ presume this will be the spot. 

It has been a source of some regret, I under 
stand, amongst the ministers of the old church 
that brother Quinton has not had this house deed- 
ed te the M. E. Church, One of those disciples, 
zealous to see every thing bear the signet of epis- 
copacy, very seriously observed that he believed 
brother Quinton would enjoy much more reli- 
gion if he would only deed his meeting house to 
the M.E. verily! And now if such 
a deed had been given, the builder and proprie- 
tor might look out for another place to worship. 
[t is due, however, to state that brother Quinton 
is willing that his old side brethren shall still oc- 
cupy the house. I would also state that brother 
Q. and a considerable part of the class, had se- 
ceded and organized as members of our church 
a few days before my arrival on the Eastern 
Shore; and indeed all the secessions that took 
place, and the classes that were formed during 
my stay among them, were entirely at their own 
instance, and independent of my agency. 

In the evening we proceeded on toward Prin- 
cess Ann (the seat of justice for Somerset Co.) 
in order to meet an appointment at 9 o’clock 
next morning. Late in the evening we under- 
stood that no place had been procured to meet 
in, The Methodist meeting house could not be 
obtained, although unoccupied at the time. The 
Presbyterian church was to be occupied at an 
early hour, and the court house had been recent- 
ly burnt down. It was thought, however, best 
to pass through the town in expectation that if 
the country people should come in some place 
would be found for their accommodation. On 
our arrival,the Protestant Episcopal Church wag 
kindly opened for our occupancy, where we had 
a large and respectable congregation of atten- 
tive hearers. It affords me pleasure to express 
thus publicly, my grateful acknowledgments to 
the vestry and other liberal-minded individuals 
for Dslr Mintslaan in granting us the use of the 
church. We then hastened on to meet an a 
pointment at Salisbury at 4 o’clock in the. after- 
noon. On arriving we found the meeting was 
to be held in the Baptist house, (of which Mr. 
Davis, with whom I had crossed the bay, is min- 
ister.) The house was well filled, with atten- 
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tive, well-behaved hearers. I was quite grati- 
fied with the kindness manifested in this place, 
especially by our Baptist friends, whose pastor 
very courteously requested me to occupy his 
pulpit, whenever I might find it practicable.— 
After supping at the house of Mr. Howard we 
returned to brother T’s.—On Monday at 10 0’- 
clock, I preached at Shad Point, but not in the 
house I had expected to occupy. It is but just 
to observe. that this appointment had been made 
at the special solicitation of a principle trustee 
of the Methodist meeting house at that place, 
who had heard me preach, the week before, at 
Forktown. When he made the application, he 
was informed that he had better take care what 
he was about, as he might involve himself in 
difficulties. He intimated that no one had a 
greater right than himself, and that he would 
run all risks. But who would have thought that 
after all this, the meeting house would have 
been refused. But so it was, and the congrega- 
tion had to meet in another place. Yes, and the 
good old brother, at whose instance the appoint- 
ment had been made, took care not to show his 
head at the meeting. The ge that hangs 
about this strange conduct may all be explained 
in few words, namety, that in the interval, be- 
tween the period of first making the appoint- 
ment, and the time of preaching, an itinerant 
minister of the M. E. Church himself, had been 

among the simple hearted people. 
I understand that this ‘divinely authorized 
expounder” insinuated that [| could not obtain 
an appointment in the itinerant connexion of the 
M. E. Church, and therefore joined the M. P. 
Church—the same which was reported of our 
brother S. Taylor. As it regards myself, I here- 
by authorize all who may be the least disturbed 
by arumor of this kind to contradict it asa 
gross slander, without even the least shadow of 
a foundation. And as it respects brother Tay- 
lor, I wish it distinctly understood that the day 
before I lett his house, he received two letters 
from proper authority tendering him a circuit in 
the M. E. Church. Perhaps it was thought,that 
this was the price of his reform principles. But 
toreturn. After at Shad-point,I was 
requested to deliver an addresson Church Gov- 
ernment, which I did,and found it generally 
well received. At night I preached again at 
Forktown to a large congregation—and here also 
delivered my views on the government of our 
church, at the solicitation of a number present. 
Next morning a class leader, who lives some 
distance off, called and expressed himself en- 
tirely _—_ with what he heard the preced- 

ing night. 
believe, judging from what he informed me 
then, that he is now ready, with a number of his 
class, to unite withthe new church. There are 
many more places in this country, which my 
limited stay would not admit uf my visiting, 
where, it is believed, our cause will be success- 
ful, so soon as it shall be properly brought be- 
fore the people. ‘These places will probably be 
visited and duly attended to, in a short time.— 
At present there are, to my knowledge, four 
classes regutarly organized, consisting in all of 
sixty members, or upwards. Upon the whole I 
was much pleased with this tour, although it was 
more laborious than I could well endure, for in 
little more than a week’s time I travelled about 
one hundred and sixty miles by land—preached 
“eleven times, held a quarterly conference, and 
delivered two addresses on cliarch government. 
Yours, &c. Henk ie. 


A Christian that cannot pray,is like an orator 
who cannot speak,ora traveller who cannot walk. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
MARYLAND. 
Newtown, Worcester Co. May 15, 1832. 


Dear Brotuer,—On Saturday, the 12th inst. 
I attended my appointment on Chincoteague 
Island. The congregation was large, and the 
Great Head of the church was with us. The 
next day, (Sabbath,) I also preached: it was a 
time of mercy and great power. After preach- 
ing I attempted to meet the class, but had spok- 
en to but two of the members, when the power 
of the Lord was so greatly felt that I was com- 
pelled to lay down the class paper, and rejoice 
with the people of God, whom He had made to 
rejoice. After the exercises were concluded, I 
proposed to organize a society under the discip- 
line of the M. P. Church. Before doing so, 
however, I made some observations upon its 
government; after which the whole class, forty in 
number, attached themselves to the M. P. 
Church. I then organized the society, and the 
class proceeded to elect their leader. In addition, 
we received one member on probation. My 
soul is in the work; and we trust that the Lord 
will be with us. Our prospects are good. 

Yours, &c. Avra MELVIN. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
VIRGINIA. 
Lynchburg Circuit, May 15, 1832. 

Dear Brotuer,—lI herewith send you the 
following notice for publication: 

There will be held a camp meeting, for the 
Methodist Protestant Church, on Lynchburg 
circuit, to commence on Tuesday, the 17th Ju- 
ly, on the camp ground of Mr. Hancock, called 
the Red House, in the county of Charlotte, Va. 
which meeting our friends and preachers of the 
Virginia Conference are respectfully invited,and 
expected to attend. Our cause on this circuit 
is progressing. § Yours, truly, 

Livincston WALKER. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Guilford county, May, 1832. 

Dear Brotuer,—Believing that it will be 
gratifying to our brethren, I wish to give some 
information respecting the work of the Lord in 
this section. Bro. Christie and myself have 
made one round on this (a four weeks’ circuit) — 
having held about thirty meetings. The Lord has 
been present to wound and to heal. Our breth- 
ren appear to keep their souls alive to God; and 
ten persons have made a public profession of re- 
ligion, while others are inquiring what they must 
do to besaved. Our prospects are encouraging 
for greater accessions. Our unstationed breth- 
ren are crying aloud and sparing not, and the 
Lord prospers his work in their hands. Ofthese 
we have a member, who is about seventy-five 
years of age, and who has been a preacher in 
the M. E. Church about forty years. 
land to build a meeting house upon,and was one 
of the principal contributors. It was deeded to 
Bishop Asbury—little dreaming that his succes- 
sors had power to dispossess him of it. But he 
now finds that he was mistaken, inasmuch as he 
has been forbidden to occupy it in consequence 
of his attaching himself to the M. P. Church. 
But when his neighbours and friends saw the 
injustice with which he had been treated, they 
immediately contributed, and very liberally, to- 
ward the erection of a new house; and built one 
of three times the worth of the one from which 
he had been excluded; and a glorious revival is 


He gave} 


among his relatives. O that a spirit of humili- 
ty, love, peace and long suffering may reign in 
every heart! Yours, Atson Gray. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
ALABAMA. 


Hazle Green, Madison Co. April 27, 1832. 


Dear Brotuer,—I have just returned from 
my missionary field in Russell Valley, North 
Alabama, south of Tennessee River—my visit 
was to a part unknown to me, and in which I 
appeared as a stranger; but truly the Lord was 
withus. I found a few assembled (as I was not 
expected) to whom I preached with great liber- 
ty, the most of these came up to evening meet- 
ing, three miles distant—there we had a good 
assembly, and such a meeting I have not seen 
for more thantwenty years. Five or six were 
convicted, and two professed to find comfort.— 
More sincere and humble mourners I neversaw. 
The meeting was a happy one indeed. We held 
meeting the next evening near the Chickasaw 
country—this meeting lasted most of the night— 
here a young man was converted who was not 
at the last night’s meeting. 

Great enquiry is waked up here respecting this 
new sect. I was sorry that I could be no longer 
with them. Our paper is much wanted here, as 
no one takes it for a greatdistance. I had sev- 
eral good meetings with our old church in the 
next county, (Lawrence.) I was at two with 
the circuit Preacher in charge, and preached at 
both—I was treated by him like a brother; but I 
cannot say this of the presiding Elder, whom I 
nursed like a childin 1809, now he forbids my 
eating at the table with him—I pray God not to 
lay this sinto his charge. I amof opinion that 
our Cause is advancing in many places in this 
section. The harvest is coming in view, but, 
alas! reapers are too few. Last Christinas at a 
two days’ meeting jn Huntsville Circuit, BigCove, 
five joined us from the old church—a mother and 
four danghters—under good report. The moth- 
er, | was told, was awakened at this house more 
than twelve years ago under my preaching, no 
one therefore has a right to complain in the old 
church, as this is but one of many that I have 
an honest claim to. I travelled and labored sev- 
eral years with much success in building up the 
old church, but was not wedded to her, I must 
confess, like many of my co-temporaries, fur I 
remember that I frequently said, I would quit 
this church and join another, if I saw that I 
could live nearer to God in it. Some of our good 
old brethren seem to think it to be a great sin 
for any one to join another church, but none at 
all to leave another church and join them. 

Yours, Tuos. S. STILWELL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Extract of a letter received from Bro. David 
Ayres, of New York City, under date of the 
24th ult. 

Dear Brotrner,—We are very much in want 
of the Constitution and Discipline of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. ‘There is not one to 
my knowledge to be purchased in the whole 
New York Conference District. 

You will therefore forward to me immediate- 
ly, as Steward of the Conference, a supply of 
Disciplines, also of Reviews ot the above work, 
and a good assortment of Hymn Books, in va- 
rious bindings. Also some of Bro. Pool’s Char 
as advertised by you in the Methodist Protestant. 
_ Our Missionary Society is likely to prove of 
immense service to us in this District. I think 


}going on in that neighbourhood, particularly ! 


we shall be enabled to congribute liberally to 
the support of our President, and to support one 
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fill vacancies in the boards of trustees. 
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faithful Missionary beside. We have cheering 
accounts from almost every part of our District. 
One of the preachers breakfasted with me this 
morning. e informs me that in one neighbor- 
hood, recently, 28 members and S class leaders 
joined our church from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—and on the circuit they have received 
three 1espectable local preachers from the same 
church into ours, all evincing a holy zeal for 
the cause of God, the salvation of souls, and 
christian liberty. They expect to build three 
new churches, this summer.—Praise the Lord, 
Omy soul. 

I have information from another circuit, that 
they have obtained alarge church; and at Peeks- 
kill they are preparing to build a church. Also 
the brethren at Cherry bin 

Our brethren at Nyack dedicated their church 
a few days since. Bro. Thomas, our President, 
is out on the District, and is carrying all be- 
fore him. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 

Mr. Editor,—As ministers and members of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, we are daily 
asked with interest, the following question: 

What is the difference between the old and the 
new Methodist Church? 

Having a few leisure moments, just after hav- 
ing been asked this question, I have hastily 
sketched a few points of difference, which, if 
you think proper, you may submit to your nu- 
merous readers. ‘These few may probably suf- 
fice to the Methodist people, and the public 
generally, who have not turned attention par- 
ticularly to the subject. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church,the preach- 
ers are the Church, and the Church the Preachers!! 
In the Methodist Protestant Church, the mem- 
bers with the ministers, form the Church, and 
the church is composed of the ministers and 
members. 

In the Methodist E. Church, the preachers, 
because they are the church, legislate, execute, 
and judge of, all law—and are only amenable to 
each other for their acts, no matter of what 
character or however unjust. In the Methodist 
Protestant Church, the ministers and members, 
because they constitute the church, have an 
equal number of ministers and members to legis- 
late for the church—and are responsible to each 
other. 

In the Methodist E. Church, the preachers 
hold the right of nominating all candidates to 
In the 
Methodist P. Church, the members of the 
church, with the preachers, elect their trustees 
in the cities, generally, annually. 

In the Methodist Episcopal church, the lead- 
ers of classes are appointed by the preachers. 
In the Methodist Protestant church, the mem- 
bers elect their leaders. - 

In the M. E. Church, the Quarterly Confer- 
ences appoint the stewards. Inthe Methodist 
P. Church, the members elect their stewards. 

In .the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
preachers select the committees for trial of mem- 
bers. In the Methodist P. Church the com- 
mittees are appointed by the class of the accused 
on the one part, and by the accused on the other. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishops 
are appointed for life by the travelling preach- 
ers. In the Methodist Protestant Church,there 
are no_ Bishops, but Presidents of the Annual 
Conferences, who are elected by the preachers 
and Jay representatives. 


J) preachers, assistants and helpers. 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Bish- 
ops appoint the Presiding Elders, who, with 
themselves, assign the preachers their appoint- 
ments. In the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the Conferences elect those who station the 
preachers. | 

In a word, the difference is this, that in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the travelling 
preachers rule over all the members without their 
consent;—but in the Methodist Protestant 
Church, the members and the ministers, because 
jointly interested, therefore jointly possess the 
power of the church. 

Reader! We ask you which church ought to 
have the affections of every liberal-minded min- 
ister and member? Which is most conformable 
to scripture, reason, and © Common SENSE? 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
AMERICAN METHODIST CHRONOLOGY. 


(NO. 11.) 

Mr. Editor,—Having given the introduction 
to a detail of those facts contained in the chro- 
nological chart, which I have placed before the 
public, I now, for the satisfaction of those who 
may have obtained it, and of all who may here- 
after procure it, proceed to give an extended 
view of the events set down in the table. The 
facts detailed in this number are stated in the 


table opposite the dates: 
1766. 


1773. 

In the beginning of the year 1766, the first 
permanent Methodist society was formed in the 
city of New-York, by Mr. Philip Embury, an 
Irishman,who began to hold meetings in his own 
house, and to sing and pray with as many as 
would assemble with him. After this society 
had increased so as to justify fixing upon an es- 
tablished place of worship, they rented a room, 
in which they held meeting for aseason. Some 
time after,Capt. Thomas Webb preached among 
them; through whose influence they soon built 
a meeting house. The house was built in 1768. 
Mr. Embury preached the dedication sermon on 
the 30th day of October. This was abouttwelve 
months before Mr. Wesley’s travelling preach- 
ers came to America. 

Nearly about the same time Mr. R. Straw- 
bridge began to hold meetings in Frederick 
County, Md. and formed a society near Pipe 
Creek. He also succeeded in erecting a house 
of worship, which was called Log meeting 
house. Mr.Strawbridge was a useful man, and 
zealous in the cause of God; and spent much of 
his time in preaching the gospel in different 
places, before any travelling preachers were sent 
to America by Mr. Wesley. 

In 1769, on the 24th day of October, Messrs. 
Boardman and Pillmore, the first itinerant 
preachers, landed near Philadelphia. ‘These 
men were honoured with being the instruments 
of much good to many. 

The government of the societies, at this time, 
was of the simplest form possible; being noth- 
ing more than those moral precepts, called— 
The general rules of John and Charles Wesley. 
These were alike binding upon both preachers 
and people: no one assuming to be greater 
than the rest. 

In 1771, Mr. Asbury and Mr. Wright arrived 
at Philadelphia. The year following, Mr. Wes- 
ley appointed Mr. Asbury an assistant for Amer- 
ica. Atthis time there were but two grades of 
he latter 
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were the younger, and the former the elder 
preachers; the elder preachers having charge of 
the younger, and the business of the circuits. 

We will now give the minutes of the first con- 
ference held in America. 

Minutes of some conversations between the 
preachers in connection with the Rev. Mr. John 
Wesley, Philadelphia, June 1773. | ; 

The following queries were proposed to eve- 
ry preacher: 

. Ought not the authority of Mr. Wesley, 
and that conference, to extend to the preachers - 
and people in America, as well as in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland? 

Ans. Yes. 

2. Ought not the doctrines and discipline of 
the Methodists, as contained in the minutes, to 
be the soLE RULE of our conduct, who labor in 
the connection with Mr. Wesley, in America? 

Ans. Yes. 

3, If so, does it not follow, that if any preach- 
ers deviate from the minutes, we can have no 
fellowship with them, till they change their 
conduct? 

Ans. Yes. 

The following rules were agreed to by all the 
preachers present: 

1. Every preacher who acts in connection 
with Mr. Wesley, and the brethren who labour 
in Aimerica, is strictly to avoid administering the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

2. All the people among whom we labour, to 
be earnestly exhorted to attend the church, and 
to receive the ordinances there; but in a particu- 
lar manner,to press the people in Maryland and 
Virginia, to the observance of this minute. 

3. No person, or persons, to be admitted into 
our love-feasts oftener than twice, or thrice,un- 
less they become members; and none to be ad- 
mitted to the society meetings more than thrice. 

4. None of the preachers in America to re- 
print any of Mr. Wesley’s books, without his 
authority, (when it can be gotten) and the con- 
sent of their brethren. 

5. Robert Williams to sell the books he has 
already printed, but to print no more, unless un- 
der the above restrictions. 

6. Every preacher who acts as an assistant,to 
send an account of the work once in six months 
to the general assistant. 

Quest. 1. How are the preachers stationed? 

Ans. 

New-York—Thomas Rankin, 

Philadelphia—Geo. Shadford, § four months. 

New-Jersey—John King, William Watters. 

Baltimore—Francis Asbury, Robert Straw- 
bridge, Abraham Whitworth, Joseph Yearly. 

Norfolk—Richard W right. 

Petersburg—Robert Williams. 

Ques. 2. What numbers are there in the 30- 
ciety? Ans. 


New-York, 180 | Maryland, 500 
Philadelphia, 180] Virginia, — 100 
New-Jersey, — 

1160 


(Preachers 10.) 

The minutes of this Conference, given by 
Mr. Lee, differs from the abéve. In the first 
query he puts the phrase, “the English,” in 
place of the word “that,” and tells us he took 
his copy from the manuscript minutes, 

Three of the preachers named above were ad- 
mitted.on trial, and one never was a travelling 
preacher, which leaves six members of the con- 
ference. 

We will now enter into a brief examination of 
those legislative acts contained in the above 
minutes. In doing this, there are several facts 
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= 
proper to be kept in view, while endeavouring 
to ascertain their true character,as rules design- 
ed for the government of the preachers and 
people in America. Ist. There were six preach- 
ers in full connection at the conference; all of 
whom were Englishmen. 2d. The three que- 
ries could have no other answer than in the af- 
firmative, seeing none of those, over whom the 
authority of Mr. Wesley and the English con- 
ference were declared to extend, were permit- 
ted to answer. 3d. These six Englishmen, be- 
ing members of the English Conference, first 
ask, if the authority of Mr. Wesley, and that of 
their own body ought not to extend to the preach- 
ers and people in America, and then answer it 
themselves. No wonder ‘‘every preacher’ an- 
swered ‘‘yes.’’ 4th. There were other preach- 
ers, and eleven hundred and sixty members who 
were entitled to the privilege of saying whether 
they would, or would not, be thus subject to 
British power. 

Almost all governments, however arbitrary 
they may be, refer to the people as the origin of 
all their power. The best English writers on 
moral philosophy, in attempting to give a histo- 

of the British constitution, so far embrace 
this idea as to suppose a time when people 
convened in their own persons, or in tite per- 
sons of their representatives, and conceded such 
of their rights and powers to a government of 
their own instituting, as were necessary to pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness of the gener- 
al whole. But the Methodist church govern- 
ment in America can make no pretension toany 
such origin. We know of no institution of 
governmental authority that will bear any com- 
parison with it, except that which is sometimes 
declared to extend over the savage tribes of a 
newly discovered island or continent. In such 
cases, when the enterprising mariner under the 
authority of his king, navigates the sea, and by 
accident, or otherwise, discovers an island, of 
which no civilized nation has ever had any 
knowledge before, he takes possession of it in 
the name of his king, and thus declares the 
king’s authority to extend over men who never 
before knew that such a being as the king ex- 
isted. If the cowardice and stupidity of their 
uncultivated minds, cause them to submit to the 
power of their usurper, the authority of the king 
is made to rest on the right of discovery. But 
if they, animated by the proud spirit of liberty, 
resist the intrusions of their invaders, and are 
subdued, then the-king’s authority over them is 
to be supported by the rgiht of conquest. In his 
claim of these rights, he considers himself sus- 
tained by the laws of nations. Believing, how- 
ever, that the six did not presume to assert the 
authority of Mr. Wesley and the English con- 
ference over the preachers and people in Amer- 


ica, by either of the above mentioned rights, | 


and thinking that they must have assumed to 
declare that authority by some right, by what 
right did they do it? Surely not by the right of 
concession; for no concession had ever been 
madeto them. But if it should be said, they 
did it by the right of investiture, then we ask, 
by whom was tbat investiture made? If by Mr. 

esley, then those to whom he made it,by their 
first act to establish his authority, virtually de- 
clared, that he must have made that investiture 
before he had authority himself over the Amer- 
jcan preachers and people, The true state of 
the case appears to be this; Mr. Wesley, before 
he had any acknowledged or declared authority 
over the Methodist people in America, appoint- 
ed Thomas Rankin general assistant, to super- 
jntend the Methodist societies in America. He, | 


being a member of Mr. Wesley’s English con-| pay too dearly for the benefits we receive, be- 
ference, called together five other members.— fore we are aware of the danger we are in.— 
These six assumed the right to subject the| This was the case with our fathers in submitting 
American preachers and people to the authority | to the usurpation of the six who acted under the 
of Mr. Wesley and the English conference.—| authority of Mr. Wesley. 


Now, if this be not usurpation, know not what 
usurpation is. As well might the British king 
have sent six members of parliament to Phila- 


THE LOVE OF GOD OUGHT TO BE OUR PRINCI- 


delphia, at the time of the revolutionary strug- a 
gle, to decide that the authority of the king and 

parliament ought to extend over the colonies in| . The true way to love our neighbour, is found 
America. Indeed, it would have been less like | in the love of God. We must love other beings 
usurpation than the conference act of ’73, be-|in him and for him. Mankind do not under- 


‘cause those colonies were planted, originally, | stand the love of God; therefore they fear it,and 


under the express authority of the crown of| separate themse!ves from it. It is from this fear 
England, while the Methodist societies were at that they cannot realize this filial and intimate 
first formed in America independently of the di-| communion of children with a beneficent parent. 
rect agency of Mr. Wesley, and his travelling They think only of a powerful and severe mas- 
preachers. And, circumstances which occurred ter. They are ever constrained and troubled in 
afterwards prove that those societies would have their intercourse with him. They perform good 
increased and prospered under a very different] actions with unwillingness, that they may avoid 
kind of government,had it not been for the usur- punishment; they would do evil if they dared, 
pation of ’73, and the rapid and steady march and if they could hope todo it with impunity. 


of power which obtained at that time. 


The love of God is an oppressive debt,that they 


‘The second query subjected the faith and con- think they must pay; they try to elude itby the 
sciences of the American preachers. The an- performance of certain ceremonies and an ex- 
swer to it bound every preacher to make the| ‘eS nal homage, which they would substitute for 
doctrine and discipline, contained in the English|* Sicere and _ practical love of God. They 
minutes, the sole rule of his conduct; when the practise arts with their Creator, in hopes to es- 
work of God ought to have been that rule, and Him by 6 ry Pr the hry! rye! spared he ke to 
not the commandments of men. But what makes God th fe 
this rule, or declaration, the more despotic is is, hey Cesire any other 
the determination expressed in the third query 
to punish with exclusion all those who refused sub- The love of God demands of us only inno- 


mission, when it is possible some might have 


cent and right conduct. It bids us do tor his 


sake what reason dictates to be dene. It calls 
God bed. upon us to do from love for Him, what men of 
rule of their conduct, as to be required by that ove. 4¢ forbids nothing that the right exercise 


word to pursue a very different course. 


of reason does not forbid. Let us place every- 


se thing in the order in which God _ has established 
But, further, the Methodist societies were not it in the world. Let us do the same right things, 
a separate church, but composed of members of a 


the established church of England. Mr. Wes- 


but let us do them for the sake of Him who. 


at ..., | created us, and to whom we owe everything. 

ley was a minister of that church residing in| This Jove of God doves not demand of Chris- 
England; and, to demand the submission Of} tians those austerities practised by hermits. It 
members, under the pastoral care of other min- 


seldom requires brilliant and heroic actions, or 
isters, to his authority, even in England, was it- 


f nek; 1a; 3 the renunciation of any rightful possessions; it 
se ‘te mg a a arge claim of power. But only commands us not to make them our idols, 
fora few men under his control, to cross the] pyt to enjoy them in the divine order, and with 
Atlantic, and, in conference in Philadelphia,de- our hearts fixed on the Giver. ‘I'he love of God 
clare that his authority, and that of his confer-| ques not increase the number of our trials; we 
ence, ought to extend to the people in America, | find these already thickly seattered over every 
who were under the care of ministers of equal! condition of life. They spring trom the infir- 
authority with Mr. Wesley; and determine that A 


if the preachers did not make the doctrines and 


mities of our bodies, and from our passions; they 


arise from our impertections, and from those of 
discipline contained in the English minutes, the 


sole rule of their conduct, they should be ex- 
cluded from those very societies which they 


others with whom we are obliged to live. It is 
not the love of God that causes these sufferings; 


on the contrary, it is this alone that can soften 
themselves had formed, is the most determined * 


grasp of prerogative [ am able to conceive of, 
and can have no apology in the piety of the men. 

Although the extremely charitable may find 
some apology for these proceedings in the pure 
motives of the actors, and may think, from the 
simplicity and honesty of the men, that the im- 
mediate effects were not calculated to excite 
alarm, yet it cannot but be clearly seen, by all 
who are willing to see, that the remote conse- 
quences were peculiarly ruinous to religious li- 


them by the consolations it yields. It dimin- 
ishes them, for it moderates our ardent passions 
and unreasonable sensibilities, which are the 
causes of all our real evils. If the love of God 
were genuine in our hearts, it would cure our 
griefs and fill us with a peaceful joy. 

Mankind are great enemies to themselves, in 
resisting and fearing this pure sentiment. It 
renders all other precepts light and easy. What 
we do from fear is always wearisome, hard, 


( | painful, oppressive. But ‘all that we do f 
berty in the Methodist societies. The fermen- they» ee 


tations, dissentions, and strifes which have since 


love, from persuasion, from a free and wiliing 


nind, huwever it may appose the pl 
sprung up from this seed planted in the field of Y Oppose the pleasures of 


liberty, by six Englishmen,have been er abun- | pleasing God makes us willi 
es 


dant indeed. To me it appears man 


,sense, becomes agreeable to us. ‘Lhe desire of 
ny to suffer, if it is 


| ) t, that] his will that We should. The sorrow in which 
the uncommon merit of doing much good, ina 


majority of instances, becomes a source from 
whence springs unjust demands. In complying 
with which, our gratitude often compels us to 


we acquiesce, is no longer a sorrow. 

The love of God never disturbs the order of 
things that he has established. It leaves the 
great in their grandeur, and makes them little, 
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only in his sight who has made them great. It 
leaves those whose condition is low in their low- 
liness, and makes them contented with being 
nothing, except in his sight. This willingness to 
be in the lowest place, has nothing of debase- 
ment in it; it is true greatness. 

The true love of God regulates and inspires 
all our attachments. We never love our neigh- 
bour so truly,as when our love for him is prompt- 
ed by the love of God. All other foundations 
for our affections have reference to self. It is 
ourselves that we love in our friends, and this 
is an imperfect love. It is more like self-love 
than real friendship. 

How, then, must we love our friends? We 
must love them in the way that God has ordain- 
ed. We must love God in them. We must 
love the good things with which God has en- 
dowed them, and we mist, for his sake, submit 
to the privation of those things which he has de- 
nied them. When we love them with reference 
to self, our self-love makes us impatient, sen- 
sitive, and jealous, demanding much, and de- 
serving little; ever distrusting ourselves and our 
friends. It soon becomes wearied and disgust- 
ed; it very soon sees the termination of what it 
believed was inexhaustible; it meets every where. 
with disappointment; it looks for what is per- 
fect, and finds it no where; it becomes dissatis- 
fied changes,and has no repose: while the friend- 
ship, that is regulated by the love of God, is 

tient with defects, and does not insist upon 
ia our friends what God has not placed 
there. It thinks of God and of what he has 

iven; it thinks that all is good, provided it 
is from Him, and it can support that which 
God suffers to be, and to which it is his will that 
we should submit, by conforming ourselves to 
his designs. 

The love of God never looks for perfection in 
created beings. It knows that it dwells with 
him alone. As it never expects perfection, it is 
never disappointed. It loves God and all his 
gifts to every living thing, according to their re- 
spective value. It loves less what is less ex- 
cellent, and more what is nearer to perfection. 
It loves all. for there is no one that is not en- 
dowed with some good thing which is the gift of 
God, and it remgembers that the vilest may be- 
come good and receive that grace which they 
now want. He who loves God, loves all his 
works—all that he has commanded us to love. 
He loves more those whom God has pleased to 
render more dear to him. He sees in an earth- 
ly parent the love of his heavenly Father. In 
a relative, in a friend, he acknowledges those 
tender ties that God has ordained. ‘Lhe more 
strictly these bonds are in the order of his provi- 
dence, the more the love of God sanctions them, 
and renders them strong and intimate. 


Can we love God without loving those beings 
whom he has commanded us to love? It is He 
that inspires this love; it is his will that we 
should love them; shall we not obey Him? 


This love can endure all things, suffer all 
things, hope all things, for our neighbour. It 
can conquer all difficulties; it flows from the 
heart, and sheds a charm upon the manners. It 
is melted at the sorrows of others, and thinks 
nothing of its own; it gives consolation where it 
is needed; it is gentle; it adapts itself to others; 
it weeps with those who weep, it rejoices with 
those who rejoice; it is all things to all men, not 
in a forced appearance and in cold demonstra- 
tions, but from a full and overflowing heart, in 
which the love of God is a living spring of the 
tenderest, the deepest, and the truest feeling — 


‘Nothing is so sterjle, so cold, so senseless, asa 
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heart that loves only itself in all things; while 
nothing can exceed the frankness,the tenderness, 
the gentle loveliness of a heart, filled and ani- 
mated by the divine love. FENELON. 


BALTIMORE: 
FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 1832. 


Renewed prosperity crowns, by the Divine 
blessing, our rising.church. Our friends have 
only to turn to the intelligence, with which our 
paper is richly laden each succeeding week. 
In the Maryland Conference the increase re- 
cently and the prospects generally are of great 
promise. 

New York Conference District is rapidly on 
the advance, and our brethren are moving with 
firmness, decision, and with increasing success 
in the work of the Lord. Ohio Conference 
continues her steady and accumulating march. 

This we trust will be a truly prosperous year, 
by ‘the grace of God”’ to all our Conferences. 
Our Methodist Episcopal brethren and sisters 
are beginning generally to understand our gov- 
ernment, and to appreciate our motives—and 
many, believing the first to be more congenial 
with the rights of Christians, and the latter to 
be the glory of God and the salvation of our 
race, are uniting with us by scores and hun- 
dreds. We bid them a hearty welcome to our 
fellowship and our affections. The community 
generally estimate our views, and bid us God 
speed. Many of them also are uniting with us. 

Whilst our ministers shall preach the truth as 
it is in Jesus—we mean the leading doctrines 
which the Great Head of the church Himself 
has commanded them to preach, repentance, 
faith, and holiness—we shall expect to hear of 
and see marvellous displays of the power and 
mercy of God in the awakening, conversion, and 
sanctification of hundreds and thousands. 

We pray the Great Head of the church to re- 
commission the heralds of the Gospel—to re- 
baptize them with fire and the Holy Ghost— 
that they may preach in the demonstration of 
the Spirit, and with power, and “under the con- 
stant view of the value of immortal souls. We 
hope our members will live near to God—that 
they will pray for the ministers who labor faith- 
fully with, and among them, and see that those 
who have left all to preach “Jesus and the Re- 
surrection’’ shall be well sustained, not only by 
their prayers, but by their means. 


We hope our preachers will continue to in- 
form us of all societies formed and forming, 
which:have not been reported. Such informa- 
tion will be important in continuing our church 
history. Revival news is always acceptable— 
always welcome. When God works, we ought 


‘to publish the glad tidings. 
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PRAYER FOR DIVINE TEACHING. 


Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes, and I shalj 
keep it unto the end.—Ps, cxix. 33. 

What a high and heavenly privilege is it to 
be under the teaching of our gracious Lorp!— 
‘‘Lorp, to whom shall we go?” ‘Who teach- 
eth like thee?’ Who can effectually teach be- 


thee, that the invincible unteachableness of the 
dullest heart has been overcome, sight given to 
the blind, and understanding to the simple?— 
Spiritual knowledge, however, will prove of lit- 
tle avail, unless it is employed for the purposes 
of practical obedience. What do we gain by 
the discovery even of important truth, if our 
own hearts and lives be not moulded into the 
likeness of it—if we do not feel its influence, 
enlightening, persuading, constraining the soul 
unto “the obedience of faith?’ Perhapsit may 
be considered one of the most striking proofs of 
the divine origin of the “‘statutes’’ of Scripture, 
and of the seal of Gop stamped upon them,that 
there is no thought of our heart connected with 
Christian practice, that is not,in this holy book, 
directed to its proper end. How often do we 
see the most clear instructions in the regulation 
of our conduct, flow from single sentences or 
expressions In these ‘‘statutes;’’ evidently prov- 
ing an infinite wisdom in their distribution, a 
reference in the eternal mind to every detail of 
practical duty, and a divine power and unction 
applying the world to the several circumstances 
of daily conduct. For indeed, what mind but 
the mind of Gop could have comprehended, in 
so small a compass, such a vast system of in- 
struction? In this view, therefore, prayers for di- 
vine teaching are intimately connected with the 
principle of obedience. For how can we Tapes 
a way which we do not understand? And who 
was ever taught the way of the Lord’s statutes 
without marking in them a spiritual beauty and 
sweetness, that needed no other constraint to 
win and direct the heart? Walking in this path 
we may derive a comfortable evidence of union 
with the Saviour—“the love of Gop is perfected 
in us’—and our confidence is established be- 
fore Gop. Yet the way is narrow, easy to mise 
take, and indeed impossible to find, except the 
Lorp teach us daily by his Spirit, as well as by 
his word. And therefore we go on to the end 
with this prayer—‘‘Teach me, O Lorp, the way 
of thy statutes.” But the object nearest to the 
believer’s heart, and that which causes many an 
anxious, and too often many an unbelieving 
thought, is perseverance unto the end. He is 
not satisfied with transient emotions of love, or 
a short-lived course of sincerity. The burden of 
his prayer is, that this walk may be steady—ual- 
form—‘‘unto the end;” always intent upon the 
mark. And this crowning blessing is secured 
by the promise of divine teaching, and seals to 
him the hope of victory over his spiritual ene- 
mies,and the participation of the Saviour’s glory. 
Confidence, however, without prayer, 18 most 
daring presumption. What a mercy to be in- 
terested in that covenant,which engages for the 
continuance of believers in this ‘‘way of Gon’s 
statutes!’’— ‘I will will put my fear in their hearts, 
that they shall not depart from me. I will put 
my law in their inward parts,and write it in their 
hearts, and I will be their Gop, and they shall be 
my people.” 


If any severe affliction hath surprised you, 

‘cast one eye upon the hand that sent it, and the 

other apee the sin that brought it; if you will 
| 


thank fu receive the message, he that sent it 
discharge the messenger. 


side thee?” Have we not found in coming to’ 
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For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE HERMIT OF THE PRAIRIE AND EUGENIO, 
An Occidental Tale, 
An extract from an Original Manuscript. 
(NO. V.) 


Desires for causes, which may call forth plea- 
surable sensations, have no bounds, said the 
Hermit; but the amount of sensibility, or the re- 
suurces of it, in the animal system is limited,and 
this is the limit of our pleasures. The tenden- 
cy to excess in the feelings belongs to human na- 
ture; it is in fact innate or inherent, and not the 
effect of education. What motker is there,who 
does not know that when her children feel too 
much, they want to feel more. It is not the 
pain or misery of the feelings in excess, which 

romotes vicious propensities, as some suppose, 
but rather the misery that is consequent upon 
the exhaustion of the excitability. The great 
law or principle I have laid down, seems to hold 
good universally. We feel pleasure when we 
voluntarily part with excitability, in proportion 
to the intensity of the action of the causes, 
which at once act upon the sensibility and the 
volition; and this feeling of pleasure can never 
be wholly separate from some intoxication or de- 
liriam of the mind. 

Here the aged speaker paused, and Eugenio 
declared his inability to express his gratitude to 
his instructor for having removed the prejudices 
of his education against religion. It is now, 
said he, evident to my mind, that mankind would 
have been intemperate or vicious, if there had 
been no religion in the world. The happiness, 
which is said to be consequent upon virtue, and 
the miserable condition of the vicious, have al- 
ways been, to my mind, inexplicable. If men 
be actually made miserable by vice, how is it 
that their love for vice should become more in- 
tense as they become more vicious, when, in al- 
most all other cases, they shun the causes which 
give them pain? When this subject was a topic 
of conversation among the learned sceptics who 
frequent my , father’s house, little or no notice 
seems to have been taken, of what you have 
stated to be the fact, that in all cases of pro- 
gressive intemperance, or vice, there is a sufh- 
cient predominance of pleasurable feeling to 
render the desires active enough to determine 
the will, and that the stimulating causes must 
be rey or indirectly accessible. I have of- 
ten thought to myself, when viewing my fellow 
creatures in the extremes of vicc,if these be hap- 

y how is virtue necessary to happiness, and, if 
miserable, why does not their misery deter them 
from its causes; but I see plainly now, that I 
was ignorant of the distinction between excita- 
bility, as it exists in the nerves,and excitement, 
asit calls forth excitability into action, and so 
expends it. I did not comprehend how the de- 
sire for more stimulus or excitement, in becom- 
ing an artificial appetite, is connected with a 
supposition, or eroneous belief, that the germ or 
stamina of feeling, may be increased by the 
causes which actually exhaust it by acting upon 
the nerves. And I wonder now, that I did not, 
and that every body does not perceive the an- 
alogy between these cases, and that of fatigue 
and sleep. We cannot, by increasing stimulus 
keep awake, continually, plainly because ex- 


— excitability can only be replenished in 
siee 


e Hermit continued. The+causes of in- 
temperance, or of vice, are too uniform to be 
traced to religion, and have all the evidences of 
a physical origin. Butl am now to make an 
application of my theory to the subject of re- 


pass that feelings, either vicious in themselves, 
or in their excess, have no tendency to correct 
or cure themselves; but to progress to incurable 
and destructive extremes, as in the case of com- 
mon drunkenness; and I think you are prepared 
to admit, that in the absence of all causes, but 
the mere feelings incident to drunkards, all 
hopes of a return to habits of sobriety must be 
given up. Now, in repentance, the pleasures 
of vice are remembered with pain and sorrow,or 
anticipated with the same feelings. How,then, 
is the change to be effected? How can we feel 
pain and sorrow habitually, in the recollection, 
or anticipation of any thing of which we have 
seldom or ever thought without quickening and 
inflaming our desires to repeat,—how—if all 
religion be excluded from the thoughts and feel- 
ings? Or if all religion be only calculated to 
ervert and injure the faculties of thought and 
eeling as something factitious, and uncongenial 
to their nature? In this case we are to hate what 
we once loved; to be pained by that which once 
gave us pleasure, to be sorry for what was once 
the matter of our joy. In nothing, perhaps,are 
sceptics more sceptical than upon the subject of 
repentance. ‘To them it seems not only incred- 
ible, but impossible. But what says our hy- 
pothesis, if it say not, that there is imagina- 
tion, it admits of its existence, or in part ac- 
counts for it. Intermediate between thought 
and feeling may we not place imagination? You 
may recollect the notice | took of the ancient 
doctrine of the five senses, and, that there is 
nothing in the mind, that is not first in the 
senses. If this were strictly true, where would 
be any place for the imagination, or for inven- 
tion, or mental discoveryr Iam aware of the 
risk of saying that truth may be in the imagina- 
tion. Prejudices against such an assumption a- 
mong christians may be even greater than among 
sceptics. But surely prejudice itself must ad- 
mit that hopes and fears, those mighty, if not 
main, springs of human emotions and actions, 
are not wholly alien from the imagination. — 
These are some of the data upon which I argue 
that man may be changed, for whatever may be 
changed must be changeable. ‘There may be 
evils in vice, or consequent upon it, that we 
have never felt; but both may be, in some de- 
gree, in our imagination, and so become objects 
of our hopes and fears; but who will say that in 
such a case there can be no truth? Surely no 
considerate man will say that nothing is true, 
that he has not felt, or can be true until he feel 
it. In most cases, in the incipient workings of 
repentance there may be a great deal imaginary 
and illusive, but one idea of truth in the imagi- 
nation would do more towards producing hatred 
to vice, than all the external and mechanical 
operation commonly called penance, which could 
be employed. In repentance theconscience feels 
the wrong, or the violation of the rule of right 
and truth, and feels too the authority of the rule, 
or of its author, and guilt is consequent upon 
these feelings. 

It is not my intention to go into the details of 
repentance, but I trust I have said enough to 
satisfy you that there is nothing in it calculated 
to pervert or abuse human nature. I will now 
give you some views of religion itself. It seems 
to me, that religion may be divided into two 
classes, viz. visible and audible, or religion ad- 
dressed to the eye, and religion addressed to the 
ear. In the first class might be placed all reli- 
gious imagery, or idolatry, whether sculptured 
or painted. I shall not now say any thing about 
the use of images in modern churches, as it re- 


pentance. I have shewn you how it comes to 


gards the question of their worship. May not 
idolatry have come into use by the rejection, or 


the want of, an audible religion? I am aware, 
however, that idolaters had their oracles. But 
then, there was something so peculiar in the 
construction of the oracular apparatus, as seems 
to indicate the absence of celestial afflatus. The 
pythoness, or priestess, (the oracles were deliver- 
ed by women,) was placed upon a tripod, or 
three legged stool, over a crevice of the earth, 
and out of this issued some kind of vapour, and 
by this terrestial afflatus was the priestess inspir- 
ed. While under this influence, it is intimat- 
ed, that her eyes were wild and rolling, and her 
body subject to contortions. Were these fumes 
natural or artificial? Were they of an intoxicat- 
ing nature? The oracles themselves have long 
been proverbial for their ambiguity; and were 
procured at great price by statesmen. Institu- 
tions so completely under the control of the 
priesthood, and so accessible to the politician, 
must have been within the influence of worldly 
wisdom, but they said nothing to supersede im- 
agery. The eye was evidently the chief sense 
to which this religion addressed itself. We may 
pass without particular notice the sybilline 
books, and the auguries among the Romans. Let 
us now turn our attention to audible religion, or 
religion addressed to the ear; that is written re- 
velation, so called because the words spoken 
have been written and thus preserved in books. 
These words are common, or conventional, not 
composing what is called a sacred language, 
which the priests had to translate. 

God, says this revelation, is a spirit, who 
thinks, wills,and approves, or disapproves, of 
the actions of his creatures, whom he made to 
be accountable to himself, and governs by his 
moral laws. Now, we can at least conceive 
what he is not like, or negatively, and we can 
understand Him when he tells us so, for we see 
a multitude of creatures in earth, air and wa- 
ter, which we know are not spirit. How pre- 
posterous, then, would it be for us, to attempt 
to represent to the eye, the invisible God, by 
signs taken from those very things which he 
tells us he isnotlike. God is a spirit whom we 
cannot see, but whom we can hear. He can 
speak to us, so as to make us understand many 
of his attributes; and so far as by speaking of 
himself he can make us understand himself, we 
can use his own words to make each other un- 
derstand. If He say, He is eternal, we can 
repeat his words, and convey the same jdea.— 
The word, eternal, loses none of its meaning 
by human repetition; its conventional meaning, 
in reference to God, is being or existence with- 


of almighty. We can know what God means, 
when he tells us, that he is almighty, or infinite, 
Almighty power, infinite wisdom or goodness, 
are terms, which cannot be made plainer by any 
imagery. ‘lhe mind, as it advances, substitutes 
words for things. But though by searching, we 
cannot find out God, though he be to us incom- 
prehensive, his moral laws can be revealed by 
Himself to our ears. We can hear his com- 
mands, and words are best suited to convey 
commands. Who, but a dumb man, would think 
of using painting or statuary to transmit his 
command to others? The distinction between 
commands and promises, gives rise to another 
one, viz. What God would have us to believe, 
and what he would have us do. But in both 
these cases words seem to be indispensable.— 
Certainly they cannot be laid aside without in- 
convenience. God reveals to us his will; He tells 
us what He will do for us, and what we should 
do for Him; that is. what we should believe, and 


how we must act. All the promises are proper 
ubjects of faith. Faith in God regards Him ag 


out begining or ending. Thesame may be said . 
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a Promiser, and so follows His romises in de- 
tail. How could we confide or obey, if we were 


without a revelation, and had to infer the ob- 


jects of our confidence, and the rule of our obe- 
dience? The standard dispositions 6f christian- 
ity are faith, hope, and love; but how clumsy 
would visible substances become, when used as 
apparatus to describe the nature, degrees, and 
modes of these, as they exhibit themselves in 
experience, and practice, or to pourtray unbe- 
lief, despair, or hatred. Omicron. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Introductory Lecture, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, by Professor Wilson. 
(Continued from page 165.) 


The early history of the great primary arts of 
life, their origin, and the first steps of their pro- 
gress, lie buried in the darkness of antiquity; but 
thus much we may understand—that man finds 
himself inthe midst of a world teeming with 
natural productions, and full of the operations 
of natural powers; all offering him benefit, or 
menacing him with destruction. The various 
knowledge and endlessly multiplied arts by 
which he fills his life with the supplies of its great 
necessities, or with all its great resources of se- 
curity and power, or with which he adorns it, 
are all merely the regulated application of cer- 
tain powers of nature, acting at his discretion 
upon her own substances, and her own produc- 
tions. But then the various knowledge and 
endlessly multiplied observations of experience 
and reasoning of man added to man, and gen- 
eration following generation, which are required 
to bring men even to a very moderate state of 
advancement in the great primary requisites of 
life, we are now utterly unable to conceive; be- 
cause we are not born with the knowledge which 
was collected at first by the labours of many 
generations. How slowly, with what continual 
accessions of knowledge were those arts reared 
up which still remain to us! How many arts 
which have been laboriously brought to perfec- 
fection have been displaced by superior inven- 
tions! Therefore, fenced in as we are by the 
works of our predecessors, we see buta very 
small part of the power of man contending with 
the difficulties of his lot. But what a most won- 
derful scene would be opened up before our 
eyes—with what intense interest should we look 
on, if we could indeed behold man armed only 
with his own implanted powers, and going forth 
to conquer the creation, beginning by amending 
evils and supplying wants; going on to turn 
those evils and wants into means of enjoyment; 
and, at length, in the wantonness of his pride 
and of his power, filling his own existence with 
luxuries! If we could see him in his first step 
in the wilderness, advancing to subdue, to 
tame, and to multiply the herds—bending the 
trees of the forest—blasting the rock—directing 
the element of fire—fetching substances from 
the bowels of the earth—fashioning wood, and 
stone, and metal to the. will of his thought— 
searching the nature of plants to spin their fibres 
for his clothing, or with their virtues to heal his 
diseases: if we could see him launching his first 
ship, causing the winds and the waters to do 
his work: if we could see him changing the 
face of the earth, joining seas, or stretching the 
continent itself into the dominion of sea: if we 
could do all this in our imagination, we should 
understand something of what man’s intellect 
has done for his physical life, and what the ne- 
cessities of that physical life have done in forc- 
ing into action all the powers cf his wonderful 
knowledge. 


But far higher considerations than these arise 
from the influence of man’s physical necessities 
thus adverted to, on the destiny of his species; 
because that full unfolding of his moral powers 
to which he was called was only possible in those 
states of society which are thus brought into 
being by this conflict of all its faculties against 
the stubborn power of the material universe.— 
Out of the same conquest wealth is created, and 
by means thus brought into action the orders 
and classes of suciety are all divided. ‘That 
great foundation of the stability of nations is 
thus connected with the same necessity, and out 
of the same cause arises the same great end by 
which society is held together. Thus that most 
most wonderful development of the moral na- 
ture of man which it shall be our business to 
enquire into in all the forms which fill up the 
history of its race, is blended with the labour to 
which he had been urged by those first great ne- 
cessities of his physical nature. Attend fora 
moment to this point, and sce how deep is the 
operation of such causes in the human character. 

Of the real power of the bodily appetites,and 
the sway they may obtain over the moral nature 
of the human mind, we, who are prevented by 
our place among the arrangements of civil so- 
ciety from greatly suffering under it, can form 
but a very indistinct conception. Let me not 
now speak of those enormities which in the 
midst of dreadful famine are recorded to have 
been perpetrated by civilized men, when the 
whole moral soul, with all its strongest affec- 
tions and its most instinctive abhorences, have 
sunk prostrate under the power of the physical 
necessities; the power of which! am now speak- 
ing suvsists habitually and at all times among 
whole tribes and nations. It is that power which 
it acquires in the mind of the savage who is fre- 
quently exposed to its severity, and who hunts 
for himself the food with which he is to ap- 
pease it. 

But turn to another condition to which man 
has brought himself by the very agency of that 
same physical—aided by his moral and intellec- 
tual, being; and how infinitely is he removed 
from all contentions such as these! The very 
work in which he now labours the whole day,on 
which his eyes are fixed, and on which his hands 
toil, is something altogether connected with the 
distant wants and purposes of a thousand men, 
in which he has no participation; and, as far as 
itis a work of skill, he has to fix his mind on 
objects and purposes so removed from himself 
that they all tend to sever his thought from his 
own necessities. Thus it is that civilization 
raises his moral character, by protecting almost 
every human being from that subjection to its 
passions by which whole tribes are bowed down 
in the great wilderness of nature. 

But still, I ask you, if it be not one of the 
most melancholy parts of all the speculation 
that is suggested to the moral inquires by the 
condition of man, to observe what a wild and 
dense gloom is cast over their souls by this se- 
vere necessity, which is, nevertheless, the great 
and constant source of the improvement of their 
condition? It is not suffering alone—that they 
may be inured to bear; but it is the darkness of 
the understanding, and it is the callousness of 
the heart, which comes on under the operation 
of the toil to which this human being, whose na- 
ture itis our business to explain, must be sub- 
jected; it is all that which is most miserable for 
us to behold. For if men, born with the same 
spirit as ourselves, seem yet denied the com- 
mon privileges of that spirit, they seem to bring 


certain faculties into the world that cannot be 


unfolded—certain powers of affection and de- 
sire which, we might be inclined to say, the lot 
of their birth will pervert and degrade. There 
is a humiliation thus laid on human nature in 
the doom which seems thus to. rest on a great 
portion of the species, which, while it requires 
our most considerate compassion for those who 
are thus depressed, compels us to humble our- 
selves under a sense of our own partication in 
the mysterious nature from which it all flows.— 
Therefore, in estimating the worth or the virtue 
of our fellow-men, ory it will be our busi- 
ness to do,) whom Providence has placed in a 
lot which yields to them the means, and little 
more than the means, of supporting life in 
themselves, and those born of them; what moral 
inquirer would ever, for a moment, forget, how 
intimate is the necessary union between the 
wants of the body and the thoughts of the soul? 
Let us remember that over the great proportion 
of our humanity the soul is in a struggle for its 
independence with the necessities of that nature 
in which we know it to be enveloped. It has to 
support itself against irritating or maddenin 
thoughts inspired by weariness, lassitude, an 
want, or the fear of want. It is chained down 
to the earth by the influence of one great and 
constant occupation—that of providing the 
means of its mortal existence. hen it shows 
itselfshocked or agitated,overcome in the strug- 
gle, what ought to be the thoughts and feelings 
in the consideration of the wisdom of poor hu- 
manity? 

When, on the other hand, you see nature 
preserving itself more boldly amidst the per- 
petual threatenings, or unceasing assaults, of 
those evils from which it never can make its es- 
cape,and though pressed by its own many wants 
forgetting them all in that love which ministers 
to the wants of others; when you see the brow 
wrinkled and drenched by incessant toil, the 
body bowed dowu tothe dust, and the whole 
frame in whichthe immortal spirit abides marred 
(but surely not dishonoured) by its slavery; and 
then, when, in the midst of all that depression, 
you see man still seeking and still finding joy, 
delight, and happiness, in all the finer affecuions 
and desires of his spiritual being, giving to the 
lips of those he loves that scanty morsel earned 
by his own hungry and thirsty toil—purchasing 
by sweat, sickness, and fever, the useful educa- 
tion, and religious instruction, of the young 
creatures who delight the heart of him who is 
striving for their sakes—resting with gratitude 
on that day which is like a fountain in the midst 
of the thirsty wilderness to his exhausted and 
wearied frame—-and preserving a high sense of 
his own immortality amongst all the toils and 
struggles that would fain chain him to the dust; 
when, I say, you see all this, and think of all 
this, you will discover how rich may be the very 
poorest of the poor, and you will learnto re- 
spect the moral being of man in these its tri- 
umphs over the power of his physical nature. 
But you do not learn from this to doubt or to 
deny the wisdom of the Creator. You do not 
learn from all these struggles, and all these de- 
feats, and all these most glorious victories, and 
all these triumphs, that God sent his creatures 
into this state of existence to starve, for that the 
air, the earth, and the waters, have not where- 
withal to fill the mouths that gape for food. Nor 
will you ever learn that want is a crime, or that 
poverty is a sin, or that they who would toil but 
cannot,or that they who would toil but have not 
work, are intruders at Nature’s table, and must 
be driven to famine, starvation, and death. 

To be continued. | 
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For the Methodist Prutestaht. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. A 


And is this all that’s left of thee? 
The form of cold, yet lovely clay, 
From which, to realms from anguish free, 
Thy spotless spirit’s passed away. 
Methonght I heard the raptured sound 
Of cherub wings in lightning flight, 
As upwards through heaven’s blue profound, 
They bore thee to the plains of light. 


Thou hast exchanged a life of pain, 
For one of pure and boundless joy, 

And death has been to thee the gain 
Of endless bliss without alloy. 

Oh that my lot were now with thine! 
Encompassed with seraphic choirs, 
Who ceaseless raise their songs divine. 
And worship on their golden lyres. 


This world had no delights for thee; 
And ’midst its pleasure and its care, 
’Twas thine, by sacred truth made free, 
To live and love by praise and prayer. 
The poor have lost a friend indeed, 
And many a mourner’s heart will sigh, 
For thou wert still a friend in need, 
Through sorrow or adversity. 


Thou art nomore! Around thy bier 

Are all who loved thee, and were loved, 
I hear the sigh, I mark the tear, 

From hearts and eyes by anguish moved. 
Alas! it is our lot to mourn \ 

Till death does every tie dissever, 
And bears us to that distant bourne 

Where we must part with earth forever, 
But hark! is yon the vesper bell, 

Whose softly mellowed tones I hear? 
No, ’tis thy death-bell’s tone, ‘farewell, 

Farewell, fond parent, friend sincere.” 
But let not grief my heart enslave, 

God's glorious will be ever done; 
Thou wert a victor o’er the grave, 

And hast obtained a heavenly crown. 


J.H.LL. 


THE ENDLESS BEING OF MAN. 


Heaven and earth 
Shall pass away, but that which thinks within me, 


Must think for ever; that which feels must feel: 

—TI am, and I can never cease to be. 

O thou that readest! take this reflection 

Home to thy bosom; think as I have thought, 

And feel as I have felt, through all the changes, 

Which time, life, death, the world’s great actors, 
wrought, 

While centuries swept like morning dreams before me, 

And thou shalt find this moral to my song: 

—Thou art, and thou cans* never cease to be; 

What then are time, life, death, the world to thee’ 

I may not answer; ask eternity. Montgomery. 


FEMALE CHARITY. 


Woman all exceeds 
Ia ardent sanctitude and pious deeds. 
And chief in woman charities prevail 
That soothe when sorrows or disease assail: 
As dropping balm medicinal instills 
Health when we pine, her tears alleviate ills; 
And the moist emblems of her pity flow 
As heaven relented with the watery bow. 
Let pearls embellish tresses, dew the morn, 
But beauties more divine the maid adorn, 


When mourning him she loved, her tender tear, 
That else had blest his bed, imbathes his bier. 


Ask the poor pilgrim on this convex cast, 
His grizzl locks distorted in the blast, 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


Ask him what accent soothes, what hand bestows 
The cordial beverage, garment, and repose; 

O he will dart a spark of ancient flame, 

And clasp his tremulous hands, and woman name. 
Peruse the sacred volume, Him who died 

Her kiss betrayed not, nor her tongue denied. 
While even the apostle left him to his doom, 

She lingered round his cross and watched his tomb. 


~~ 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


We copy the following from the Baltimore Gazette: 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM ENGLAND—SECOND 
READING OF THE REFORM BILL—-ADJUSTMENT 
OF THE BELGIAN QUESTION, Wc. 


The ship Josephine, at New York, brings Belfast pa- 
pers to the 24th April, containing London and Liver- 
pool dates to the 2ist, and Paris to the 18th. By this 
arrival the intelligence is received of the passage of the 
Reform Bill, on its second reading in the Lords, by a 
majority of nine; the exchange of ratification for the 
settlement of the Dutch and Belgian dispute, by Prussia 
and Austria; and the still more agreeable news of the 
rapid disappearance of the Cholera in London. 


The Reform Bill.—The question on the second read- 
ing of this bill, was taken in the House of Lords at 7 
o’clock in the morning of the 14th of April, and was 
carried by a majority of nine, the votes in its favour 
being 184, and against it 175. The bill was then read 
a second time, and on the motion of Earl Grey, it was 
ordered to be committed on the first day after the recess. 
The inference from the language of Earl Grey’s speech 
is, that should the further passage of the bill be im- 
peded, he will create a sufficient number of Peers to 
carry it upon his own terms. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and 74 Peers entered a strong protest against it on 
the records of the House. 


We are extremely happy to learn that the Cholera in 
Paris was on the decline. On Monday the 15th, (we 
find no later account of the state of the disorder, al- 
though Paris dates of the 19th had been received in 
London,) the returns of deaths amount to only 512—a 
frightful mortality still; but showing, compared with 
the corresponding day in the preceding week, a dimi- 
nution of nearly 300. From an official table made out 
by the special order of government, it will be seen that 
the total number of deaths by Cholera which took 
place between the Ist and 14th of April, was 7,631, 
which gives an average of 550 per day. The greatest 
mortality took place on the 9th of April—a decrease 


commenced on the following day and continued up to 
the latest accounts we have. 


The following is an extract from a letter, dated Paris 
18th April.— 


Our domestic intelligence is still of a sombre hue.— 
Fires by incendiaries occur daily in the departments to 
the northeast of Paris. The Cholera continues its rav- 
ages in this city; but it is asserted from authority, to be 
on the decline, the number of deaths on the 26th (Mon- 
day) having been onty 512! A decline this, thank 
Gop, certainly is—the number of deaths on the preced- 
ing Monday having been, it is now admitted, 861. 

I have no desire to dwell on this most melancholy 
subject, and shall only add that it is now clear that per- 
sons living in elevated situations are more safe from 
attack by the malady than those who dwell on the bor- 
ders of rivers, or in other low and sunken districts. It 
appears that not a single case has occurred in the town 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, while in its immediate vicinity; 
at Conflans St. Honoriz, for example—the scourge 
sweeps off innumerable victims. The same remark ap- 
plies to Mendon, in which not one case has occurred, 
while at Sevres, just below it, on the left bank of the 
Seine, the population has suffered exceedingly. 1 
could multiply these instances, if necessary; but shall 
merely add that Gassel, in the department of the Pas- 
de Calais, must, it now appears, be added to them.— 
The cases of the disease that have occurred there 
were confined to the parties by whom it was carried 
thither. 

The disease continues to carry off many persons of 
the easier-classes. Among its victims of distinction 


yesterday were M. Loyer, Deputy for the department 
of the Cotus de Nord, and M. Charon, who presided at 
the celebrated Federation of the 14th July, 1790, in 
the Champ de Mars,on which occasion, it ishardly neces- 
sary to remind you. Prince Talleyrand (then Bishop of 


Autun) celebrated mass, attended by Baron Louis, (now 
Minister of France) as Deacon. 


Brother Asa Shinn preached in St.John’s Church last 
Sabbath morning, and on Monday night in Pitt street 
Church, to very large and deeply attentive congrega- 
tions. He left this city on Tuesday morning on a visit 
to New York. His health is excellent; and he was 
most cordially welcomed by his old friends both of the 
old and the new Methodist churches. We learn he 


intends ta spend a few Sabbaths in Maryland before he 
returns to his family. 
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